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STORY OF LADY FORBES. 


Tue family of Forbes in its several leading 
branches is one of the oldest and most hon- 
ourable in Aberdeenshire, for it was historically 
signalised as far back as the early part of the 
fifteenth century. One of its branches was raised 
to the peerage in the person of Sir Alexander de 
Forbes, in 1436, one of whose descendants is, at 
this day, the Premier Baron of Scotland. <A 
brother of this Sir Alexander was ancestor of 
Alexander Forbes of Pitsligo, who was elevated 
to the peerage in 1633, As Lord Pitsligo, he had 
three successors in regular descent, the last of 
them being the unfortunate Alexander, fourth 
Lord Pitsligo, attainted for his accession to the 
Rebellion of 1745; his estates being at the same 
time escheated and sold by the crown. From the 
simplicity of his character, his scholarly tastes, 
and other circumstances, he has been fitly repre- 
sented as a good prototype of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine in Waverley. Another branch of the 
family was that of the Forbeses of Monymusk, 
raised to a baronetcy in 1626, They did not come 
to ruin in the same way as their cousins of 
Pitsligo ; there was no rebellion in the case; but 
the ruin financially was not less complete. To 
appease creditors, Monymusk had to be sold. It 
was a sad affair to leave the old venerated home, 
but for it there was no help. When a landed 
gentleman is encumbered with debts and diffi- 
culties, the best thing he can do is to denude 
himself of his responsibilities, and start unembar- 
rassed on a new and hopeful career. Sir William 
Forbes was quite alive to a step of this kind ; 
but when the day came for bidding adieu to his 
paternal inheritance, he drove away from the old 
home with a pang of regret. The sacrifice was 
made. 

It was not left for this impoverished gentleman 
to recoup the family fortunes. His son, who died 
before him, married a lady, a descendant of the 
third Lord Pitsligo, and those two had a son, 
William, who, without fortune, became an advo- 
cate at the Scottish Bar. In the family history we 


do not hear much of the advocate. As a poor 
baronet, his title was perhaps an encumbrance. 
He, at anyrate, made a fair effort at professional 
advancement, and in domestic concerns was helped 
by a good wife, Christian Forbes, daughter of 
Forbes of Boyndlie, to whom he was married in 
1730. Known in her time as Dame or Lady 
Christian Forbes, she performed a part which has 
been rarely equalled for dignity and self-reliance 
in circumstances somewhat trying for one in her 
social position. 

Looking around in the present day, we on all 
hands see people with no special pretensions as to 
rank living in houses more superb, salubrious, and 
comfortable than those occupied by princes of the 
blood a hundred and fifty years ago. The progress 
made by wealth and taste within three or four 
generations is beyond the dreams of romance. 
When, in 1730, Lady Forbes arrived in Edinburgh 
as a newly married wife, the home to which she 
was introduced was such as would now be occu- 
pied by about the humblest family in the city. 
Edinburgh had not yet expanded north or south. 
There was no New Town. The population was 
crowded into a single ancient street, with dingy 
diverging closes or lanes. High and low, rich and 
poor, were accommodated in the same tall build- 
ings, with no other distinction than that the poorer 
dwelt in the cellars and garrets, while the nobility 
and gentry had the run of the first and second 
floors. It was a curiously intermingled state of 
society, shockingly incommodious, but droll and 
amusing, and not without some good points; for 
proximity in residence led to general sympathy 
and a certain kindliness of intercourse, which can- 
not be said to prevail in these later times. Near the 
centre of the town there were lanes specially pre- 
ferred as the residence of lawyers, as they could 
thence walk conveniently in their gowns and wigs 
to the courts in the Parliament House. 

It was in one of these confined alleys that Lady 
Forbes took up house with her husband, and here 
she had several children, three of whom—a son 
and two daughters, died, leaving her, however, 
two sons to occupy her attention. In 1743 came a 
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calamity. That year, her husband, Sir 
illiam, died, and having no longer te mg to 
reside in Edinburgh, she removed to Aberdeen, in 
order to Gingte Wer two boys, with a frugality 
suitable to her means. In 1749, she lost the 
younger of the two ; and now only one, the youth- 
ful Sir William Forbes, engaged her motherly care. 
At the excellent seminaries in Aberdeen, he received 
an education at an expense so small as to put to 
shame the extravagant outlay that would now be 
incurred in more modern establishments, At 
length, a time came when it was necessary for 
the youth to adopt a means of livelihood. The 
learned professions were thought of; but besides 
that the education for any of these was costly, 
they were at the best precarious. Years might be 
spent, with no satisfactory result. Lady Forbes 
took the wise resolution of putting her son to a 
commercial profession ; and through the interest 
of a friend, Mr Farquharson, accountant, was for- 
tunate in getting him appointed as an apprentice 
to Messrs Coutts, bankers in Edinburgh. To that 
city she accordingly proceeded with the youth in 
October 1753, when he was fifteen years of: age. 

In a narrative regarding his mother recently 
published, Sir William presents us with an account 
of the economy which she practised on returning 
to Edinburgh. It cannot fail to be read with the 
deepest interest. ‘ y mother,’ he says, ‘did not 
at first begin housekeeping by herself, but we 
1 and ed with a gentlewoman, the widow 
of Alexander Symmer, a respectable bookseller in 
the Parliament Square, with whose family bed 
4| brother and mother had been well acquainted. 
And it is worth recording, as a proof of the differ- 
ence of the expense of housekeeping at that time 
in Edinburgh, that the sum we paid for board and 
lodging was no more than at the rate of L.20 a 
year for each of us. We drank no wine, indeed ; 

ut Mrs Symmer’s table, though plainly, was plen- 
tifully supplied. At Whitsunday 1754, my appren- 
ticeship commenced, when my mother took pos- 
session of a small house, which she hired and fur- 
nished in Forrester’s Wynd.’ <A ‘wynd,’ we stop 
to say, is a lane somewhat wider than the ordinary 
closes, and considered to be more of a general 
thoroughfare. Forrester's Wynd, which formed a 
passage from the Lawnmarket to the Cowgate, is 
now obliterated, having been cleared away to make 
room for the buildings of the Advocates’ Library. 
‘The house so rented in this dingy alley,’ continues 
Sir William, ‘ consisted of a couple of rooms, a bed- 
closet and kitchen, all on the same floor, as was the 
manner in which houses were occupied at that time 
in Edinburgh ; the rent. was only L.7 a year, and 
our establishment comprised a single maid-servant, 
who sufficiently answered every purpose of our 
private mode of wom 

‘Yet in this humble manner my mother pre- 
served a dignity and respectable ye pear and 
properly supported the character of my father’s 
widow. Dinners and suppers of ceremony she gave 
none, except one supper in the course of the year 
to the gentlemen to whom I was mae. But 
she was visited by persons of the first distinction, 
whom she received at tea in the afternoon. This 
was a mode of entertainment much practised at 
that time in Edinburgh, though now totally disused 
in the refinement and extravagance of modern 


advantages, Not only were persons of the highest 


birth, though of slender income, enabled in this 
inexpensive manner to entertain those friends 
whom they could not afford to receive in any 
other manner, but the drawing-rooms of ladies 
of the most opulent families, where dinners and 
suppers were given, were generally frequented in 
the afternoon by the young and old of both sexes, 
and thus became a school where elegance of 
manner, and a taste for polite and sensible con- 
versation, were acquired, which we look for in 
vain in the mt state of society, where in 
general there is more of form than of real kind- 
ness, more of vanity and expensive show than of 
— hospitality. Those circles at that time in 
inburgh, the very remembrance of which is 
worn out, except among a few old people, were 
select, though not numerous, and very unlike 
indeed to the crowded routs and assemblies of the 
ont day. We afterwards occupied various 
ouses in other of the town, but always in 
the same humble and low-rented — such as 
our slender income could afford, which at that 
time very little exceeded a hundred pounds a 
ear. 
‘ In this simple and very charming account of 
how a youn met and his mother lived, when 
in depressed circumstances, about the middle of 
last century, we have a glimpse of the change of 
manners which had already taken place thirty 
years later. At the earlier period—say 1755 to 
1765—dinner appears to have taken place in good 
society at from two to three o’clock ; then, there 
was tea at five to six, being the meeting which Sir 
William so heartily eulogises; lastly, supper at 
eight o’clock. It is curious to note that under 
different designations the meals at the present day 
are but a repetition of what prevailed a hundred 
and twenty years ago. For dinner we have to 
substitute the word luncheon ; for the afternoon 
tea we have the modern kettle-drum, or tea at five 
o’clock ; and supper is represented by the seven or 
eight o’clock dinner. here must, one would 
think, be something inherent in natural wants and 
tastes, that, despite of fashion, brings society round 
to the usages prevalent in the days of our great- 
grandmothers. The only thing to be seriously 
regretted is, that the old-fashioned, cheerful supper, 
with its songs and genial intercourse, should be so 
poorly represented by the stiffly ceremonious and 
costly dinner of our own times, 

Meanwhile, how was Sir William getting on 
as an apprentice to the Messrs Coutts, who carried 
on their banking concern on the third floor of a 
building in the Parliament Square? Previous to 
his being taken as an ep pe old John Coutts, 
the father of the family, and who was for some 
time Lord Provost of Edinburgh, died (1750), and 
now the business was conducted chiefly by his 
sons, Of these, John, the second son, took the 
leading management, and it was to his counsels 
and example that the young baronet owed much 
of his success. John, Soacrin died in 1761; his 

lace being taken by his next or brother, 
ames, on whom devolved an additional burden, 
for Patrick, the eldest, and Thomas, the youngest 
son, had gone to conduct a branch of the business 
in London. These clearances, along with several 
changes in the copartnery, were not unfavourable 
to the advancement of young Forbes, who, from 
apprentice, rose to be a clerk and assistant 
manager. In 1763, his excellent abilities and 


_— and it was a custom productive of many 
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application to business induced the firm to admit 
him as a partner. In these various steps in his 
progress, we are to view Sir William as guided 
not less by principles of integrity and assiduity, 
‘than by a deep-seated wish to earn means for 
recovering the estates lost by family misfortune— 
Pitsligo or Monymusk, as might be most available. 
That, he constantly kept in view. It served as 
an honourable incitement, which overcame pett: 
difficulties and privations, and silently spurre 
him on with a resolution which no obstacle could 
abate. 
It was a t thing for him to feel that, small 
as was his s in the business of the firm, he 
was on the way to fortune. All he had,to do was 
to continue to be frugal and industrious. In rising 
in the world, he could ‘not of course adhere to the 
scrupulously economical routine with which he and 
his mother had begun hatervien ap. in Forrester’s 
Wynd. In the narrative already referred to, he 
proceeds to mention how the modest ménage was 
expanded : ‘We removed to a somewhat better 
house, and a little enlarged our household, by first 
keeping a foot-boy, and afterwards a man-servant. 
But we still continued to live in a very retired 
manner ; for although we began occasionally to 
have a few friends with us at dinner or supper, I 
was careful not to — her with too much 
company, to which, for many years since the 
death of my father, she had not been accustomed, 
and the rag oopweege | of whom was, by consequence, 
a greater fatigue than I was willing she should 
undergo. In this manner we lived during other 
seven years, until the period of my marriage.’ 

Sir William Forbes was married in 1770 to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Dr (afterwards Sir 
James) Hay ; a union productive of much happi- 
ness to his future life. This event obli im 
to separate from his mother, the old and vener- 
ated guide of his infant years. She continued 
from that time to live alone; her residence being 
still in one of the obscurities of the Old Town. 
According to Peter Williamson’s Street Directory 
for 1784, her ry deny occupied a dwelling in 
Gray’s Close, and there, we infer, she remained till 
her decease. Her concluding years formed a 

riod of unbroken tranquillity and retirement. 

lessed with a serene and contented disposition, 
enjoying the kindness of her son, and gratified by 
the rising Pony and high character which he 
had obtained; and fortunate in seeing the fortunes 
of her own and her husband’s family ra = reviv- 
ing under his successful exertions, she lived happy 
ant contented to an extreme old cal 
awaiting the approach of death, to which she looked 
forward neither with desire nor apprehension. 
After a life of unblemished virtue, sincere piety, 
and ceaseless duty, she died on the 26th December 
1789. It is impossible to imagine a long life 
brought to a happier or more enviable conclusion. 

Lady Forbes’s habits of exactness regarding daily 
expenditure were something remarkable. She ran 
no bills, but paid for everything with ready-money ; 
and, es Sir William, ‘it was very vo that 
when she died, except her house-rent and servant’s 
wae day of payment of which was not yet come, 
and the account of bread and beer for her family, 
which she was in the habit of paying regularly at 
the end of ytd month, not a single farthing was 
due to any tradesman whom she employed. She 
carried this degree of regularity so far, that wish- 


ing to give half a guinea to a poor woman to whom 
she occasionally gave alms, as the last bounty she 
might have it by her np to bestow on her, she 

it wrapped in a bit o Tr, and pinned it 
to her bed-curtains, in order That it might be in 
readiness against the first time the poor woman 
might call, and where we found it after her death. 
It will scarcely be doubted that I was at pains 
to discover the woman, and gave her the money. 
We found, too, one of her shifts wrapped up 
by itself, with a person’s name pinned on it, 
of which we were at a loss to discover the mean- 
ing, until her maid-servant informed us that a 
poor woman having requested that my mother 
would furnish a shift to wrap her body im after 
she should be dead, she had laid this one aside 
for that purpose, probably thinking that it would 
not be so safe in the woman’s custody as her 
own, She had been all her life accustomed to 
keep a written and very minute account of her 
personal and family expenses. Her books and 
everything else in her possession were found in 
as exact order as if, previous to her last illness, 
and before her strength failed, she had actually 
known that her life was so near a close. A rare 
instance of that watchfulness which is the duty 
of all, but, unhappily, practised by so few.’ 

The brothers Coutts having died out or quitted 
the banking concern, and gone to London, the 
business in the Parliament eh at length was 
carried a Sir William Forbes and his ner, 
Sir James Hunter Blair, with, ultimately, Sir John 
Hay. It was long a flourishing business, and is 
now merged in the Union Bank of Scotland. 
Eminently successful, and much esteemed for his 
worth, Sir William Forbes filled a number of 
——— offices in Edinburgh. Admired 
for his benevolence, accomplished in his manners, 
and tall and graceful in person, he was in his 
latter days one of the notabilities of his time. 
It is interesting to know that he realised the long- 
cherished object of his life, By several different 

urchases, he acquired the estate of Pitsligo, that 
been forfeited in 1745; he forthwith proceeded 
to bring the lands into the best state of cultiva- 
tion, and to effect a variety of other improvements, 
The health of this estimable person to de- 
cline in 1791, and in 1802 y Forbes died, a 
circumstance which sensibly affected his spirits. 
Yet, he was able to devote a portion of his time to 
literature. He wrote the Memoir of a Banking- 
house, being that in which he had been long con- 
cerned, the object of the work being to impress on 
his eldest son and successor those correet principles. 
of business management by which he himself 
been guided. He likewise wrote the Life of his 
friend Dr Beattie, which met a favourable rece 
tion, as an narration of the 
bi of an eminent man, but as ing a 
of the literary of the 
country which must have otherwise perished. He 
did not long outlive this effort. After being some 
months confined to the house, he died in November: 
1806, surrounded by his friends, and inspired by 
e hope which a virtuous and life is. 
capable of affording. Sir William Forbes had a. 
large family of sons and daughters, from whom 
sprung numerous descendants connected with law, 
science, and literature. 

Had Sir William Forbes lived in our own day, 

he would probably have been a contributor to 
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various periodicals, for, from the quantity of mis- 
cellaneous papers which he wrote and left to his 
family, he appears to have devoted much of his 
time to literary composition. The more notable 
of these papers, a Narrative of the Last Sickness and 
Death of Dame Christian Forbes has just been pub- 
lished after an interval of nearly ninety years. It 
is from this interesting posthumous work we have 
been able to draw some of the particulars of the 
foregoing sketch. Appropriately, the volume has 
been edited by a grandson of Sir William, namely, 
Alexander P. Forbes, bishop of Brechin, one of the 
most erudite men in Scotland, and combining in a 
remarkable degree the estimable qualities of his 
family, but on whom, amidst universal regret, the 
tomb has prematurely and very lately closed. As 
a view of past manners, of which we have pre- 
sented a feeble outline, the book forms an accept- 
able contribution to literature. Ww. ©. 


A LADY’S NOTES ABOUT CHINA AND 
JAPAN, 


Ever since the assassination of the unfortunate 
Mr Margary, on the 2lst of last February, in the 
mountainous wilds at the extreme south-west of 
the Chinese Empire, an unusual amount of public 
attention has been attracted to China and the Far 
East generally, and this will doubtless lend a 
greater interest to a lady’s impressions of China 
and Japan than the book * itself in which they are 
recorded would otherwise deserve for its intrinsic 
merits. Without attempting a critical review of 
the work, we propose briefly to allude to some of 
the salient points in the letters which deal with 
the manners and customs of the two peoples. 

At the outset, the writer experienced, as others 
have often done, a great difficulty in distinguishing 
one Chinaman from another. She found them a 
very noisy race ; so much s0, that when labourers 
passed her house, which they did in large numbers 
all day long, she ‘rushed to the window to see 
what terrible catastrophe had happened.’ Before 
very long, however, she discovered that ‘all these 
tumultuous sounds mean nothing to excite alarm. 
Though they quarrel and use — amount of strong 

e, the combat is entirely oral, and never 
comes to blows, but ends, generally speaking, in 
the antagonists running off in different directions, 
turning round and shrieking to each other as 
they go, their farewell words of abuse.’ Like all 
foreigners, L. D. 8. had no opportunity of seeing 
much of Chinese women, excepting those in the 
lower ranks of society. .She is decidedly of 
opinion that they are not pretty; but, she adds, 
‘their redeeming feature is their hair, which, as 
well as their eyes, is invariably black, and almost 
as invariably neatly dressed. How the dressing 
is accomplished in such hard, smooth rolls, and 
twisted up behind into such a curious form, re- 
sembling the handle of a tea-pot, I cannot tell. 
A long ornamental pin is stuck through it, which 


ce geen a good many inches on each side of the call 


air ; and a bright flower, either real or artificial, 
worn at one side, gives them, in spite of their plain 
looks, rather a picturesque appearance.’ A notice- 
able peculiarity about Deieses boys is, that they 
have few games of their own ; the only one the 


* Letters from China and Japan. By L. D. S. 
London: Henry 8, ‘King & Co. 1875. 


writer observed them playing, was with a kind of 
shuttlecock, which they tossed trom one to the other, 
hitting it in a marvellous way with their feet; so 
that great activity and suppleness are necessary for 
the performance. 

One of the first difficulties that the European 
resident in or near a Chinese city has to overcome, 
is that of sleeping through the din which every- 
where makes the night hideous, Our writer 
describes this very correctly; and, from a_ bitter 
personal experience, we can sympathise with her 
in her early struggles over her night’s rest, First 
come, she says, one set of watchmen rattling bam- 
boos vigorously, and thereby giving due notice to 
any who may be out on a thieving raid, that they 
had better hide themselves. Then there follows 
at stated periods a greater magnate of the same 
species, who goes his rounds to see that his minor 
brethren are awake, they being very apt to rattle 
their bamboos in their sleep, and he makes a still 
more excruciating noise by banging a gong as 
loudly as he can. Certainly light sleepers ought 
not to brave a residence in the Celestial Empire, 
unless it be in one of the more orderly foreign 
settlements, where these and similar annoyances 
are reduced to a minimum, 

Bank holidays and Sundays not being noted in 
the Chinese calendar, the natives naturally set 
great store by their festivals, of two of which—the 
Festival of Dragon Boats, and the Feast of Lanterns 
—L. D.S. furnishes some account, In describing 
the former, which usually occurs early in June, she 
says: ‘These boats are very long and narrow, and 
are gaily painted to imitate the national idea of a 
dragon, the high bow being made to represent the 
open mouth of the animal, They hold from twenty 
to thirty people, most of them armed with stout, 
short paddles, others with drums and gongs, on 
which they keep up an incessant noise while they 
race up and down the river.’ The origin of this 
feast is said to be the death, some thousand years 
ago, of a Chinese patriot, who, having proposed 
some salutary measures for the good of the public, 
his prince not only declined to follow his advice, 
but banished him from court; which he took so 
much to heart, that he went and drowned himself. 
As he was very popular, his countrymen assembled 
and sought for bie body, which they are supposed 
still to do at each anniversary of his death. The 
festival is also accompanied by various other super- 
stitious observances, such as burning of sacred 

er, placing food before the ancestral tablets, &. 
a the world-famous Feast of Lanterns, as it is 
celebrated in most Chinese towns, no one can find 
very much to say, and our writer’s description of it 
comprises nearly all that can be said on the sub- 
ject. ‘For the last few evenings,’ she observes, ‘a 
number of people have been going about in pro- 
cessions, carrying lanterns and beating gongs—the 
former made in the shape of fish, cocks, and hens, 
and some very large ones illuminated by numerous 
lights, representing dragons. This amusement is 
maneuvring the dragon, which is carried on 
poles by many bearers, so that the animal wriggles 
about like a great sea-serpent. This being the 
15th day of the Chinese “No. 1 moon” [commonly 
about the end of February], is the day set apart for 
the special Feast of Lanterns ; the noise of crackers, 
guns, &c. has therefore come to a climax, and the 
mancuvring the dragon is more energetic than 
ever.’ 


th 
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As many absurd notions are current in this 
country about the uncleanly feeding of the Chinese, 
we condense the following account of a dinner 
given by an official, at which L, D. S.’s husband 
was present, in proof that the Celestials are not so 
bad in this respect as they are sometimes thought to 
be. The small tables were furnished with saucers, 
little bowls, a china-ware spoon, and a pair of 
chopsticks for each person, The dinner was com- 
posed of everything except beef and mutton, which 
are seldom eaten by natives in the part of China 
referred to; the staple materials for their dishes 
are pork, fowl, and fish, all kinds of vegetables, 
sea-weed, fungi, &c. Everything, be it noted, is 
boiled, and comes to table in the form of soup, 
stew, or haricot. The table is served by eac 
person having put before him a ‘portion’ of what- 
ever the ‘course’ may be; but there is often a large 
dish placed in the centre, and also dishes of con- 
diments into which all dip their chopsticks! It is 
impossible to attempt a description of the number- 
less dishes composing the feast, but the writer 
mentions one ‘to which justice was always done. 
It is made from what in England are only used 
to pelt unpopular candidates at elections. What 
process they undergo before coming to table is 
unknown, but they appear like hard-boiled, black 
eggs, stewed in some very palatable sauce, and are 
really excellent.’ A dinner of the kind alluded to 
often extends to thirty or forty courses, and lasts 
three or four hours. Rice-wine, hot and very 
tasteless, is constantly handed round in tiny 
cups, and the Chinese drink a good deal of it, 
though they very rarely become intoxicated ; 
they merely get excited in manner and flushed 
in the face. Oddly enough, the crowning dish of 
the i is a huge bowl of plain, boiled rice ; it 
is said that this prevents any evil effects from 
excess either of eating or drinking—sobers you, in 
fact, and. sends you away from table with a clear 
intellect. 

As she wrote her letters professedly for the 
entertainment of her relatives at home, L. D. S. 
does not attempt to give a detailed account of the 
peculiarities of social life among the Chinese ; 
and besides the points to which we have drawn 
attention, the most important information she 
gives relates to some of the ceremonies attendant 
upon the death of the father of a prominent 
, tale official, who has since attained to a very 
exalted position. The subject is of too melancholy 
a nature to follow it out in all its details; but we 
hope we shall be oned for 
to one Lape? in the proceedings, which we venture 
to think will appear curious and worthy of special 
notice. On the death of a parent, it is customary 
in China, at anyrate with persons above a certain 
rank in the social scale, to forward to all friends 
and acquaintances, however slight, a formal noti- 
fication of the fact, written in mourning-ink, and 
on mourning-paper of portentous dimensions. On 
the present occasion, this document (in which, be 
it observed, the family name of the parties, Shén, 
is omitted), ran as follows: ‘Be it known that 
the unfilial Pao-chén, who, on account of his mani- 
fold and grievous crimes, was worthy of sudden 
death, has not died, and that, instead, the calamity 
has fallen upon his worthy father; upon whom 
the: reigning Emperor of the Ta-Ching [Jit. great 
pure] dynasty has conferred the first order of 
rank in the Civil Service, and that in the Imperial 


Body Guard, and the governorship of the province 
of Kiangse. 

‘In the twelfth year of the reign, styled Tao- 
Kuang, at the competition of the literati, he 
gained the rank of Chii-jén [that is, M.A. 

‘The writer's father, Tan-lin, fell sick on the 
ninth day of this moon, and lingered in great 
pain until the twelfth, when he passed away. He 
was born about two or three in the morning of 
the ninth moon, of the fifty-second year of the 
reign, styled Chien-Lung, and was therefore some- 
what over eighty-four years old. Immediately 
he expired, the family went into mourning, and 
now, alas ! have sorrowfully to communicate with 
you. 

‘We have chosen the 18th, 19th, and 20th for 
the return presentation of this card [that is, will 
then receive visits of condolence]. No funeral 

resents can be received. The writer and his 

rother are kneeling with forehead in the dust, 
weeping tears of blood. The sons of the writer 
and of his brother, nine in number, are kneeling 
with downcast faces, weeping tears of blood. The 
relatives and descendants, to the number of nine, 
are on their knees (before the coffin), beating 
their heads upon the ground. 

‘[From] the residence of the writer, named the - 
Ancient Grotto of the Fairies.’ 

The inexorable limits of space prevent our deal- 
ing more minutely with the Letters from China; 
and we must now follow our author in her brief 
visit to the Land of the Rising Sun, which of late 
years has attracted much notice by the rapid 
manner in which it has endeavoured to adapt 
itself to the ways of western civilisation. In one 
of the first Japanese towns she visited, L. D. S. 
was much struck at the better appearance of the 
streets, as compared with those of Chinese cities, 
which, except in very rare instances, are all 
narrow and dirty. There is also, she says, a 
marked and most pleasing contrast in the clean- 
liness of their houses ; and so fearful are they of 
the floor being dirtied, that they always take 
off their shoes before going indoors. Such care 
is very necessary, for they have neither bed, chairs, 
nor tables; and consequently the floor, which is 
generally covered with nice clean matting, has to 
serve the purpose of all these articles of furniture. 
Our author came to the ‘conclusion, from all she 
saw and heard, jthat the Japanese are ‘even a 
more intensely conceited nation than the Chinese, 
and after attaining the most superficial knowledge 
of any subject, are quite satisfied that they know 
as much as those who are teaching them. They 
seemed, however, to her ‘to be a polite nation, 
and this even among the lower classes, who bow 
to each other in the most ceremonious and 
respectful manner. When one man approaches 
another, the two stop when some yards apart, 
make a sudden, jerky, very low bow, say a word 
or two, and then pass on with the same diving 
style of salutation.” Of the dress of the Japanese 
it would be superfluous to say much, for at present 
it is in a transition state, combining a curious 
mixture of the European and native styles, the 
effect of which is at times singularly ludicrous. 

As we have mentioned above, L. D. Ss visit to 
Japan was a brief one, and her letters from that 
country are consequently of a somewhat desultory 
nature, and do not convey much information re- 
specting the social life of the Japanese. This, 
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however, was almost inevitable from the unsettled 
state of the domestic institutions of the land, 
respecting which a casual visitor like herself 
could not hope to obtain much definite knowledge, 
She moved about a good deal, however, during 
her short stay, and saw as much as was possible 
of the Treaty ports, and the country in their neigh- 
bourhood. During her expedition to Yedo, she 
paid a visit to the famous temple of Asakusa, 
which had the name of being the most handsome 
in the country, and which she describes as ‘ gor- 
geously decorated with gold lacquer.’ In the 
extensive garden and grounds which surround 
this temple she saw ‘most curious specimens of 
the national skill in training plants (some of 
them not more than from one to two feet high) 
to assume the appearance of ancient trees. There 
were also some most grotesque wooden figures 
clothed in garments of chrysanthemum, and 
cages in all sorts of ridiculous attitudes. One, 
or instance, represented a boy tumbling head 
over heels, the different parts of his dress being 
formed by the foliage, and flowers of different 
colours ; the trousers brown or green, the coat 
yellow, and the waistcoat white. steam-engine 
and railway carriage nearly as large as 
ones were perfectly modelled in the same way. 
The body of the carriage was green; yellow 
flowers formed the foot-board ; the wheels were 
brown, and the windows some other colour.’ 
How these plants could be trained in such a 
marvellous manner, baffled our author’s compre- 
hension ; but she formed the very natural opinion, 
in which our readers will agree, that ‘the artists 
must not only possess skilful hands, but infinite 
patience, as well as most grotesque imaginations,’ 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XLVIII.—LONG SUFFERING. 


SeveRAL days have elapsed since the desertion 
of her crew, and the Condor is still afloat, sail- 
ing in a south-westerly direction, with full canvas 
set, just as when the pirates put away from her. 


- Why she has not gone to the bottom is known 


but to two men—they intrusted with the scuttling. 
And just as when left are the three unfortunate 
beings aboard: the black cook on his galley bench, 
the captain and his passenger vis-d-vis bound 
at the cabin table, upright in their chairs. But 
though their attitudes are unchanged, there is 
a marked change in their appearance, especially 
those who occupy the cabin. For the white man 
shews the effects of physical suffering sooner than 
the Ethiopian. For long days they have been en- 
during agony great as ever tortured Tantalus, It 
has made fearful inroad on their strength, on their 
frames. Both are reduced almost to skeletons ; 
cheek-bones protruding, eyes sunken in their 
sockets. Were the cords that confine them sud- 
a taken off, they would sink helpless to the 
r! 

Not all this time have they been silent. At 
intervals they have conversed upon their desperate 
situation. For the first day, with some lingering 
hope of being released ; but afterwards despairingly, 
as the hours pass, and nothing occurs to alter it. 


Now and then they have heard cries on deck ; 
knowing they are from the cook, whom they now 
feel sure is like themselves fast bound in the 
forward of the vessel. At first they answered 
them, till finding it an idle effort ; and now their 
feeble strength forbids even the exertion of their 
voices, 

Long since have the two men given up making 
attempts to untie themselves—now they have 
also ceased to converse, or only at periods long 
apart. Lantanas, after his first throes of fierce 
rage, has sunk into a sort of stupor, and, with 
head drooping down to his breast, appears as if 
life had lett him. Don Gregorio, on the contrary, 
holds his erect—at least during most part of the 
day. For, before him is something to be seen— 
the sea through the stern windows, still open. 
He keeps his eyes bent on it habitually ; though 
not with much hope of there seeing aught to 
cheer him. On its blue expanse he beholds but 
a streak of white, the frothing water in the vessel’s 
wake, now and then a ‘school’ of tumbling 

rpoises, or the ‘spout’ of a cachalot whale. Once, 

owever, an object comes within his field of vision, 
which causes him to start, writhe in his ropes, 


real | and cry out to the utmost of his strength. For it 


is a ship in full sail, crossing the Condor’s track, 
and scarce a cable’s length astern! He hears a 
hail, and calls out in response, Lantanas joining 
him, And the two keep shouting for hours after, 
till their feeble voices fail them; and they again 
resign themselves to a despondency, hopeless as 
ever. All their shouts have brought them are the 
Bornean apes, that are heard scampering up and 
down the cabin-stair, dashing their uncouth bodies 
against the closed door. 

The Chilian has long ago surrendered to er 
while Don Gregorio, who has also lost hope of help 
from man, still has faith in Heaven. ith un- 
abated fervour, he entreats for mercy from above, 
and as he does so, the Chilian captain gives way 
to a paroxysm of frenzy, raving as he bewails 
his unhappy fate. For long, he continues to rave. 
Don Gregorio makes no effort to hold converse with 
him. The sight is sufficiently painful, suggestive 
of what may be his own fate; as sweeps through 
his soul the thought of his accumulated calamities, 
He wishes that death would relieve him, and has 
prayed for it more than once. He prays for it 
again, silently, with his eyes resting on the sea. 

e awaits the final hour, longing for it to come, 
his features set in calm, Christian resignation. 

Suddenly their expression changes, a ray of 
renewed hope shooting athwart his face. Not a 
ray, but a m, which spreads over his whole 
countenance, while his eyes kindle into cheerful- 
ness, and his lips seem parted inasmile! Is he 
about to echo the mad laugh of Lantanas ? 

No! In that look there is no sign of unseated 
reason. On the contrary, he gazes with intelligent 
earnestness, as at something outside demanding 
investigation. Soon his ra part further, not to 
smile, but speak words that involuntarily issue 
from them. Only two little words, but of large 
import and test cheer: ‘A sail!’ 


or such he has espied. A white speck, away 
off on the line that separates the two blues, but 
distinguishable from waif of floating foam, or wing 
of gull, Beyond doubt, a sail—a ship! Once 
more, hope is in his heart, which, bounding up, 
beats audibly within his breast. Higher and louder, 
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as the white speck shews larger, assuming shape. 
For the tall narrow disc, rising tower-like against 
the sky, can only be the spread canvas of a .- 
And gradually growing taller, he at ~—_ can tell 
she is standing towards the barque! Intently he 
continues to watch the distant sail, Silently, 
without saying aught of it to his companion, 
or in any way communicating with him. It 
would be useless. now ; the mind of the Chilian 
is closed against outward things, and it is not the 
time to open it, 


Hopefully, Don Gregorio keeps gazing, yet not 


without anxiety. Once before has he had dis- 


appointment from a similar sight. It may be so 


in. But, no; that ship was standing across 
the Condor’s track, while this is sailing in the same 
course—sailing after, apparently, with the intention 
to come up; and though slowly, surely drawing 
nearer, as he can tell by the canvas increasing in 
bulk, growing broader and looming higher. 

A long time, however, elapses—nearly half-a- 
day—during which he has many hopes and fears, 
alternating as the hours pass. But the former are 
at length in the ascendant, and all anxiety passes 
as the pursuing ship shews her dark hull above the 
water-line, and he can distinguish her separate 
sails, They are all set. What joy in his heart 
as his eyes rest on them! They seem the win 
of merciful angels, coming to relieve him from his 
misery. And that flag floating above—the flag 

in, he could not it wit ater gladness 
gratitude. For he will saved now ? 
Alas! while thus congratulating himself, he sees 
that which causes his heart again to sink within 
him, bringing back keenest apprehensions. The 
strange mH is still a far way behind, and the 
breeze impelling her, light all along, has suddenly 
died down—not a ripple shewing on the sea’s sur- 
face—while her sails now hang loose and limp. 
Beyond doubt is she becalmed ! 

ut the Condor? Will she, too, cease sailing ? 
Yes ; she must, from the same cause. Already she 
moves slowly, scarce making way. And now—now 
she is motionless! The glass rack and lamps over- 
head hang steady, without the slightest oscillation. 
But the Te ue gradually swings round, and he 
loses sight of the ship. Through the windows he 
still beholds the sea, calm and blue, but vacant ; 
no outline of hull—no expanded sails—no flout- 
ing flag to keep up his heart, which, for a while, 
is down, almost despondent. But only for a short 
time; again rising, as the barque, sheering round, 
brings once more stern towards the ship, and he 
sees the latter, and something besides—a boat! 
It is down in the water, and coming on toward 
the Condor, the oar-blades flashing in the sun, and 
flinging spray-drops that seem like silver stars! 
The barque eddying on, he has the boat in view 
but a short while. What matters it now? He 
is no more apprehensive, but' certain of being 
saved. And he looks no longer—only listens, 
Soon to hear words spoken in a strong manly 


‘voice, to him sweeter than music, It is the hail: |, 


, ue ahoy !’ 

In feeble accents he makes answer, continuing 
to call out till other voices, echoing along the 
Condor’s decks, become commingled with his own. 
Then there are footsteps on the quarter-deck, and 
they are soon after heard descending the cabin-stair. 
The handle is turned ; the door pushed open ; and 


a swish of fresh air sweeps in, human beings 
along with it; as they enter, giving utterance to 
exclamations of astonishment. 

Wrenching his neck around, he sees there are 
two of them, both in the uniform of naval officers, 
and both known to him! Their presence gives 
him many emotions—too many for his strength, so 
long and sorely tried. Overpowered by it, he 
becomes unconscious, as though the sight, instead 
pladdening, had deprived him of 

e 


No need to say, that the officers who have 
entered the Condor’s cabin are Crozier and Cad- 
wallader. For she is the polacca barque we have 
seen chased by a frigate—that frigate the Crusader. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—A CARD UNEXPECTEDLY 
RECOVERED, 


It is the fourth day since the English officers— 
lieutenant, midshipman, and coxswain—boarded 
the Chilian barque. They are still on board of 
her, and she yet afloat—the one a sequence of the 
other. Otherwise, she would now be at the bottom 
of the sea. For the squall that struck, would 
have thrown her on her beam-ends, but that her 
sheets and halyards were cast loose at an opportune 
moment, so saving her from certain destruction. 
Her sails have suffered, nevertheless; scarce one 
that was not torn to shreds, excepting a storm- 
stay and trysail, which they were enabled to set 
during the gale. And now that it is over, they 
have managed to bend on a new foresail and jib, 
found among the barque’s spare canvas. With these 
she is making way at the rate of some six knots 
an hour, her head set east-by-south, A grim 
terrible fight that squall gave them; only the three 
men to manage so large a craft in a tempest which, 
though short-lived, was fierce as ever swept over 
the Pacific. They had no aid from any of the 
other three, nor from two of them have they 
any yet. Captain Lantanas is still delirious, 
locked up in his state-room, lest in his madness he 
may do some violent act; while Don Gregorio, 
weak as a child, reclines on the cabin settee, 
unable to ascend to the deck. The negro alone, 
having partially recovered strength, lends some 
assistance at the sails, 

It is twelve o'clock meridian, and Grummet, 
the coxswain, is at the wheel ; the officers on the 
quarter ; Crozier, sextant in hand, ‘shooting the 
sun.” They have long ago given up hope of 
finding the frigate, or being found by her. 

The signal-gun, heard by them repeatedly 
throughout that wild night, they could not answer ; 
neither in the fog know its direction, At the 
time, it sounded like their death-knell ; and now 
any chance of their coming across the Crusader is 
as one in a thousand. Aware of this, they 
are steering the crippled vessel towards Panama 
in hope of there finding the In case, 
that is the port where they will be most likely to 
get tidings of her. 

A prey to saddened thoughts are the two 
young officers, as they stand on the quarter-deck 
of the Chilian vessel taking the altitude of the 
sun, with instruments her own skipper is no 
longer able to use. Fortunately, these things had 
not been carried off, else there would be but little 
likelihood of their making Panama, At best, 
they will reach it with broken hearts; for they 
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have heard the whole story in all its dark details, 
so far as Don Gregorio could give them. 

Having already determined their longitude by 
the barque’s chronometer, they have kept it by 
log-reckoning, and their present observation is 
but to confirm them in the latitude. 

‘Starboard your helm!’ shouts Crozier to 
Grummet. ‘Give her another point to port. 
Keep her east-by-south. Steady !’ 

Then turning to Cadwallader, he says: ‘If all 
goes well, we shall make Panama in less than four 
days. We might do it in two, if we could but set 
sail enough. Anyhow, I think old Bracebridge 
will wait for us at least a week. Ah! I wish that 
were all we had to trouble us. To think they ’re 
gone—lost to us—for ever!’ 

‘Don’t say that, Ned. There’s still a hope we 
may find them,’ 

‘And found, what then? You needn’t answer, 
Will ; I don’t wish to speak of it: I daren’t trust 
myself to think of it. Carmen Montijo—my 
betrothed—captive to a crew of pirates!’ 

Cadwallader is silent. He suffers the same 
agony, thinking of Inez. 

For a time the picture remains before their 
minds, dark as their gloomiest fears and fancies 
can paint it. Then across it shoots a ray of hope, 
sinister, but sweet ; for it is a thought of vengeance. 
Cadwallader first gives expression to it. 

‘Whatever has happened to the girls, we shall 
go after them anyhow. And the robbers, we must 
Jind them, 

‘Find and punish them,’ cries Crozier. ‘That 
we surely shall. If it cost all my money, all the 
work of my life, I ll revenge the wrongs of Carmen 
Montijo.’ 

‘And I those of Iiiez Alvarez.’ 

For a while they stand silently brooding upon 
that which has brought such black shadow over 
their hearts. Then Cadwallader says : 

‘They must have plotted it all before leaving 
San Francisco; and shipped aboard the Chilian 
vessel for the express purpose of getting this gold. 
That’s Don Gregorio’s idea of it, borne out by what 
he heard from that ruffian he knew there—Rocas 
the name, he says.’ 

‘It seems probable—indeed certain,’ rejoins 
Crozier. ‘Though it don’t much matter how, or 
when, they planned the wicked deed. Enough 
that they ’ve bens it. But to think of Harry Blew 
turning traitor, and taking part with them! That 
is to me the strangest thing of all, and painful as 
strange.’ 

‘But do you believe he has done so?’ 

‘How can I help believing it? What Don 
Gregorio heard leaves no alternative. He went off 
in the boat along with the rest; besides saying 
words which _— he went willingly. Only to 
think of such black ingratitude. Cadwallader, I’d 
as soon have thought of suspecting yourself !’ 

‘His conduct, certainly, seems incredible. I 
believed Blew to be a thoroughly honest fellow. 
No doubt the gold corrupted him ; as it has many 
a better man. But let’s think no more about it ; 
only hope we may some day lay hands on him,’ 

‘Ah! If I ever do that! With my arms 
around him, I once saved his worthless life. Let 
me but get him into my embrace again, and he’ll 
have a hug that ’ll squeeze the last breath out of 
his body !’ 

‘The chance may come yet, and with the whole 


scoundrelly crew. What brutes they must have 
been! According to Don Gregorio’s account, they 
were of all nations, and the worst sort of each. 
The negro says the same. Among them four that 
spoke Spanish, and appeared vey 5 Spaniards, or 
Spanish-Americans, Suppose we pay a visit to 
the forecastle, and see if we can find any record 
of their names. It might be of use hereafter.’ 

‘By all means !’ assents the lieutenant ; and the 
two start for the fore-deck in silence, with anxiety 
upon their faces, For there is a thought in their 
hearts, which neither has yet made known to the 
other—blacker, and more bitter, than the knowledge 
of Harry Blew’s treason. Unspoken, they carry 
it into the forecastle; but they are not many 
minutes there, before seeing what brings it out, 
without either having spoken a word. A bunk— 
the most conspicuous of the two tiers—is explored 
first. Among its scattered contents are papers of 
various sorts: some letters, several numbers of 
an old newspaper, and a pack of Spanish cards. 
Beside these is one of a different kind—a little bit 
of white card, with a name printed upon it. A 
visiting-card—but whose? As Crozier picks it up, 
and reads the name, his blood curdles, the hair 
crisping on his head: ‘Mr Epwarp Crozier; 
H.B.M. CRUSADER.’ 

He does not need to be told how his card came 
there. Intuitively he understands, remembering 
when, where, and to whom he gave it—to De Lara 
on the day of their encounter in front of Don 
Gregorio’s house. Thrusting it into his pocket, he 
clutches at the letters, and looks at their super- 
scription—‘Don Francisco de Lara’ Opening 
them, he rapidly reads one after the other. His 
hands holding them shake as with a palsy ; while 
in his eyes there is an expression of a painful 
nature ; for he fears that, subscribed to some, he 
will find a name dear to him—that of Carmen 
Montijo. If so, farewell to all faith in human 
kind. Harry Blew’s ingratitude has destroyed his 
beliefin man. A letter from the daughter of Don 
Gregorio Montijo to the gambler Frank Lara, will 
alike wither his confidence in woman. 

With eager eyes and % compressed, he con- 
tinues the perusal of the letters. They are from 
many correspondents, and relate to various matters, 
most about money and monté, signed ‘Faustino 
Calderon.’ As the last passes through his fingers, 
he breathes freely; though with a shrug of self- 
reproach, for having doubted the woman who was 
to have been his wife. Turning to Cadwallader—as 
himself, aware of all—he says in solemn emphasis: 

‘Now we know !’ 


CHAPTER L.—THE LAST LEAF IN THE LOG. 


No common pirates then, no mere crew of muti- 
nous sailors, have carried off Carmen Montijo and 
Inez Alvarez. It has been done by De Lara and 
Calderon. For although there is no evidence of 
the latter having been aboard the barque, it is 
deducible, and not even doubtful. With a design 
such as that before them, the confederates were 
not likely to have parted. 

Several hours have elapsed since the discovery, 
and the young officers, again upon the quarter- 
deck, stand gazing in one another's faces ; on both 
an expression of anguish, which the new know- 
ledge has intensified. It was painful to think of 
their sweethearts being the sport of rough robbers ; 
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but to picture them in the power of Francisco de 
Lara and Faustino Calderon—knowing what they 
do of these men—is agony itself. 

‘Yes ; it’s all clear, says Crozier. ‘No idea of 
getting gold has brought the thing about. That 
may have influenced the others who assisted them ; 
but with them the motive was different, as fiendish. 
I see it now. 

‘Do you know, Ned, I half suspected it from 
the first. You remember what I said as we were 
leaving San Francisco, After what happened 
between us and the gamblers, I had my fears about 
our girls being left in the same place with 
them. Still, who’d have thought of their follow- 
ing them aboard ship? Above all, with Blew 
there, and after his promise to protect them! You 
remember him saying he’d lay down his life for 
theirs 

‘Certainly, I do. If ever I find him, I shall 
make him suffer for that broken promise.’ 

‘What do you Pt sor doing after we reach 
Panama? If we find the frigate there, we’ll be 
obliged to join her’ 

‘Obliged! there’s no obligation to bind a man 
reckless as I—as this misery makes me. Unless 
Captain Bracebridge consent to assist us in the 
search, I’ll go alone.’ 

‘Not alone. There’s one will be with you.’ 

‘T know it, Will. Of course, I count upon you. 
What I mean is, if Bracebridge won’t help us with 
the frigate, I’ll throw up my commission, charter 
a vessel myself, engage a crew, and search every 
inch of the American coast, till I find where they ’ve 

ut in. 
. ‘What a pity we can’t tell the place! They 
must have been near land to take to an open 
boat? 

‘In sight of—close to it. I’ve been questioning 
Don Gregorio. He knows that much, and but 
little besides, The poor gentleman is almost as 
crazed as the skipper. A wonder he’s not more, 
He says they had sighted land that very morning, 
the first since leaving California. The captain 
told them they would be in Panama about two 
days after. As the boat was being rowed away, 
Don Gregorio saw it through the cabin windows. 
They appeared to make for some land not far off, 
lit up by a clear moonlight, That’s all I can get 
out of him.’ 

‘The old negro? Can he tell no better story ?’ 

‘I’ve questioned him too. He’s equally sure of 
their having been close in to the coast. What — 
he has no idea any more than the orangs. How- 
ever, he states a particular fact, which is more satis- 
factory. A short while before they seized hold of 
hin, ‘he was looking over the side, and saw a 
strangely shaped hill—a mountain. He describes 
it as having two tops. The moon was between 
them, the reason for his taking notice of it. That 
double-headed hill may yet stand us in stead.’ 

‘How unfortunate the skipper losing his senses ! 
If he’d kept them, he could have told us where he 
was at the time the barque was abandoned. His 
getting luny is enough to make one think the very 
Fates are oe us. By the way, we’ve never 
thought of looking at the log-book. That ought 
to throw some light on the locality,’ 

‘It ought ; and doubtless would, if we only had 
it. You’re mistaken in saying we never thought 
of it. Ihave, and been searching for it all along. 
But it’s gone; and what’s become of it I know 


not. They may have thrown it overboard before 
leaving—though what good that would do them I 
can’t see. The cook says it used to lie on a little | 
shelf at the turning of the cabin-stair. I’ve looked 

there and everywhere else, but no log-book. As 
you say, it’s enough to make one believe the Fates 
were against us. If so, we may never reach 
Panama, much less live to’ 

‘See!’ cries Cadwallader, interrupting the de- 
spairing speech. ‘Those brutes! what’s that 
they’re knocking about? By Jove! I believe it’s 
the very thing we’re speaking of !’ 

The ‘brutes’ are the Myas monkeys, that, away 
in the ship’s waist, are tossing something between 
them ; apparently a large book bound in rough 
red leather. They have mutilated the binding, 
and, with teeth and claws, are tearing out the 
leaves, as they strive to take it from one another. 

‘It is—it must be the log-book!’ responds 
Crozier, as both officers rush off to rescue it from 
the clutch of the orangs. 

They succeed ; but not without difficulty, and a 
free handling of handspikes—almost braining the 
apes before these consent to relinquish it. 

It is at length recovered, though in a ruinous 
condition ; fortunately, however, with the written 
leaves untorn. Upon the last of these is an entry, 
evidently the latest made: ‘Lat. 7° 20’ N.; Long, 
82° 12’ W. Light breeze.’ 

‘Good!’ exclaims Crozier, rushing back to the 
and bending over the chart. ‘With 
this, and the double-headed hill, we may get upon 
the track of the despoilers. Just when we were 
despairing! Will, old boy ; there’s something in 
this, I have a presentiment that things are taking 
a turn, and the Fates will yet be for us.’ 

‘God grant they may !’ 

‘Ah!’ sighs Crozier ; ‘if we had but ten men 
aboard this barque—or even six—I’d never think 
of going on to Panama, but steer straight for the 
island of Coiba. As the chart shews, that’s the 
land they must have seen—or else Hicaron, which 
lies on its sou’-west side. With a light breeze, 
they couldn’t have made much way, after the 
date of that entry. Oh! for ten good hands. A 
thousand pounds apiece for ten trusty lads! I 
only wish, in that squall, the cutter’s crew had 
been left along with us.’ 

‘Never fear, Ned. Well get them again, or as 

ood. Old Bracebridge won't fail us, I’m sure. 

He's a dear good soul, and when he hears the 
tale we’ve to tell, itll be all right. If he can’t 
himself come mee | with the frigate, he’ll allow 
us men to man this barque; enough to make 
short work with her late crew, if we can once stand 
face to face with them. I only wish we were in 
Panama,’ 

*I’d rather we were off Coiba; or on shore 
wherever the ruffians have landed.’ 

‘Not as we now are—three against twelve !’ 

‘I don’t care for that. I’d give ten thousand 

ounds to be in their midst—even alone.’ 

‘Ned, you’ll never be there alone; wherever you 
go, I go with you. We have a common cause, and 
shall stand or fall together.’ 

‘That we shall. God bless you, Will Cadwal- 
lader! I feel you’re worthy of the friendship—the 
trust I’ve placed in you. And now, let’s talk no 
more about it; but bend on all the sail we can, 
and get to Panama. After that, we ’ll steer for the 
island of Coiba. We’re so far fortunate in having 
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this westerly wind, he continues, in more cheerful 
tones, ‘If it keep in the same quarter for another 
twenty-four hours, we ought to sight land. And if 
this Chilian chart may be depended on, that should 
be the promontory on the west side of Panama Bay. 
I hope the chart is a true one ; for Punta Malo, 
as its name imports, isn’t a nice place to make 
mistakes about. If we should run too close to it, 
with this west wind ’—— 

» *Steamer to norrard!’ cries a rough voice, inter- 
rupting him. It is Grummet’s. 

he young officers, turning with a start, see the 

same. Crozier, laying hold of a telescope, raises it 
to his eye, while he holds it there saying: ‘ You’re 

ight, coxswain: it is a steamer; and standing 
this way. She'll run across our bows. Up helm, 
and set the barque’s head on for her! I want to 
hail that vessel !’ 

Grummet obeys ; and with a few turns of the 
wheel brings the Condor’s head round, till she is 
right to meet the steamer. The officers, with the 
negro assisting, loose tacks and sheets, trimming 
her sails for the changed course, 

Soon the two vi , steered from almost op 

ey mutually e appro each s' tes on 
barque have little difficulty in determining that of 
the steamer. At a glance they see she is not a 
war-ship ; but a passenger packet. And as there 
are no others in that part of the Pacific, she can 
be only one of the ‘liners’ lately established between 

rancisco and Panama; coming down from 
the former port, her destination the latter. 

Not so easy for those aboard the steam-ship to 
make out the character of the craft that has turned 
up in their track, and is sailing straight towards 
them. They see a barque, polacca-masted, with 
some sails set, and others hanging in shreds from 
heryards. This of itself would be enough to excite 
curiosity, But there is something besides: a flag 
reversed flying at her mainmast-head—the flag 
of Chili! It matters not what its nationality. 
Enough that they know it to bea signal of distress, 

Responding to the appeal, the commander of the 
steam-packet orders her engines to slow, and then 
to cease action ; till the huge leviathan, late run- 
ning at the rate of twelve knots an hour, ually 
lessens speed, and at length lies motio upon 
the water. 

Simultaneously the barque is ‘hove to,’ her 
sails cease propelling her; and she lies at less 
than a cable’s length from the steamer. From the 
latter the hail is heard first: ‘ Barque ahoy ! What 


‘Cond Valparaiso. In distress, 
e or— 

‘Send a boat aboard !? 

‘Not strength to man it.’ 

*Wait, then! We'll board you.’ 

In less than five minutes’ time, one of the quar- 
ter-boats of the liner is lowered down, and a crew 
leaps into it. Pushing off from her side, it soon 
touches that of the vessel in distress, But not for 
its crew to board her. Crozier has already traced 
out his course of action. Slipping down into the 
steamer’s boat, he makes request to be rowed to 
the ship; which is done without questioning. 
The uniform he wears entitles him to respect. 

Stepping aboard the steam-ship, he sees that 
she is what he has taken her for: a line-packet 
from San Francisco, bound for Panama. She is 


crowded with passen at least a thousand 
shewing upon her decks, They are of all quali- 
ties and kinds; all colours and nationalities ; 
most of them Californian gold-diggers returning 
to their homes; some successful and cheerful ; 
others downcast and disappointed. 

He is not long in telling his tale; first to the 
commander of the steamer and his officers ; then 
to the passengers, For to these he makes appeal 
—a for volunteers—not alone to assist in navi- 
gating the barque, but to proceed with him in pur- 
suit of the crew that cast her away. 

He makes known his position, with his power to 
compensate them for the service sought; both 
endorsed by the commander of the steam-ship, 
who, in his anxiety to assist, is ready to answer 
for his credentials. They are not needed, nor 
yet the promise of a money reward. Among 
those stalwart men are many who are heroes— 
true Paladins, despite their somewhat threadbare 
habiliments, And amidst their soiled rags shine 
pistols and knives, ready to be drawn for the right. 

After hearing the young officer’s tale, without 
listening further, twenty of them spring forward 
in response to his app Not for the reward he 
offers, but in the cause of humanity and justice, 
He could enlist twice or thrice the number, but 
deeming twenty enough, with these he returns to 
the Condor. 

Then the two vessels part company, the steamer 
continuing on for Panama; while the barque, now 
better manned, and with more sail set, is steered 
for the point where the line of lat. 7° 20’ N. 
intersects that of long. 82° 12’ W. 


HINTS FOR NILE-BOAT INVALIDS. 


Tue climates of t and Nubia have gained 
well-deserved reputations of late years as winter 
residences, more especially for persons in delicate 
states of health, and requiring a milder climate 
than that of - islands, The tourist haps on 
sight-seeing, and in noways very particular as to 

onal comfort, requires few hints; but the 
invalid must needs be careful, and should guard 
against whatever is likely to interfere with his 
convalescence in a country where he will find few 
persons capable of advisinghim. Such individuals 
not unfrequently ask their doctor before starting : 
‘What are we to do when we get to Egypt ?’ and 
really, unless the medical adviser has had some 

onal experience or gleaned information from 
reliable sources, he must feel a certain amount of 
difficulty in furnishing a satisfactory reply. Al- 
though there are libraries of books on Egypt con- 
taining elaborate observations on the climate, it is 
very rare that these have been utilised for the 
‘direct benefit of the traveller in search of health. 
The following notes are therefore brought together 
with the object of pointing out in a short space 
what the Nile-bound invalid ought to do, and 
ought not to do, in a land where the habits and 
requirements of Europeans are not so well under- 
stood as at home. 

The strong and yx | in cap of pleasure and 
novelties may rush up the Nile by steam-boat, or 
proceed at leisure by the native craft fitted out 
expressly for the foreign tourist. There is another 
description of traveller, who, although in delicate 
health, is not so indisposed as to require a com- 


panion. This individual often proceeds to Egypt, 
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in expectation of being enabled to join one of the 
many boat-parties at Alexandria or Cairo. This 
undertaking requires, however, to be carried out 
with a considerable amount of ‘discretion, inas- 
much as it has not unfrequently happened that 
weakly persons have overtaxed their strength by 
associating themselves with parties proceeding 
entirely for shooting; indeed, at best, this is a 
haphazard mode of securing the full benefit of the 
climate, and cannot be recommended unless the 
programme is satisfactorily arranged beforehand. 

ith reference to the time of arrival and de- 
parture, the Nile voyager will do well to take the 
swallow as his “age ; that is, he should arrive in 
Egypt about the middle or end of October, and 
leave the country before the end of April. 

The hotel accommodation is ample, bit to the 
invalid there is not that amount of comfort which 
will induce him to remain long—at all events in 
Alexandria ; he should therefore proceed without 
delay to his Nile-boat, which may be easily 
cured either at Alexandria or at Cairo, But 
as we are studying the requirements of the 
invalid, to whom a boat-voyage ‘is preferable to 
a Cook’s ticket or the steamer, the plan likely to 

e best with his condition is not to engage 
either boat or dragoman until he arrives at 
Cairo, where abundance of boats are waiting to 
be hired, 

There are different ways of striking a bargain. 
First, by the trip—that is, by arranging with the 
dragoman to take you at a fixed price to and from 
the First or Second Cataract, as the case may be, 
allowing a certain number of days to view the 
antiquities on the way. By this plan, it is evident 
that the traveller is left entirely at the mercy of 
the dragoman, whose interest it is, of course, to get 
through the journey as soon as possible. This 
mode of procedure may suit the strong, but at best 
it is not to be recommended, on the principle, that 
no arrangement ought to be entered into does 
not make the traveller his own master on board. 
Another plan is to hire a boat by the month or by 
the trip, and provision it one’s-self. This, how- 
ever, is a troublesome business, and cannot be per- 
formed but by persons accustomed to travelling in 
that particular way, or who are disposed to take 
the trouble, and possess strength to make the 
necessary purchases in the crowded streets and 
bazaars. A third method is to settle with the 
dragoman at so much op diem ; and considering 
the usual description of couriers and cooks, this is 
unquestionably the most desirable plan; at the 
same time, it should be distinctly noted in his 
contract, that he is not to require any delay for 
provisioning unless at the usual stated places on the 
river where stores are replenished. The invalid 
will, of course, communicate with the oman 
as to the articles he desires; and it would be 
well to see that they are on board before sailing. 
European provisions, such as wine, beer, preserved 
meats, sago, &c., are procurable in either city at 
high prices, which, of necessity, influence the 
charges of the dragoman. 

There are few guide-books on Egypt which do 
not enter fully into details regarding the probable 
expenditure of a Nile voyage, now, unfortunately, 
becoming more expensive. So much is this the 
case, that it may be a question for consideration 
with the doctor how far his patient is likely to 
ail the benefit desirable, at the price usually 


paid nowadays for the hire of Nile boats; at the 
same time, few who have made a tour of the river, 
and noted the advantages of the climate, but will 
hope that the time may not be distant when the 
Egyptian climate will be available for thousands 
of poor invalids who cannot now enjoy its advan- 


es. 
eTith reference to the dragoman, it is of essential 
importance that he should be of reputed good char- 
acter; and it would be well if the invalid could 
find out the names of the best Maltese and 
tian dragomans beforehand, for the reason that 
great deception is often practised, more especially 
with reference to testimonials of competency. The 
boat selected should be carefully overhauled, to 
see that, for instance, the satara (outside curtain) 
covers all the windows, which ought to fit properly, 
as they are apt to become loosened by the heat. 
There is an oi also, in seeing that the furniture 
is complete. Boats are preferable which have a 
cushioned and canopied seat outside in front of 
the saloon, where the inmates can sit when the 
wind or sun prevents their going on deck. This 
arrangement, as we will see presently, is invaluable 
to the delicate, especially during the cold northerly 
winds in January and February. 

As to the crew, who have often heavy work in 
towing the boat, it is imperative that on an 
average they should not number less than ten 
able-bodied men. A cook-boy is usually added ; 
and a large boat will require as many as fourteen 
sailors, including the captain or rais. These may 
seem trifling points; nevertheless, much of the 
invalid’s comfort depends on them. 

In making arrangements with reference to mess- 
ing, the invalid ought not to omit a daily supply 
of buffalo cream, or geshteh; it is very nourish- 
ing, and is a good substitute for the native butter, 
which cannot be recommended. 

Many invalids suffer on arrival in Egypt from 
the change of food and habits, and a great blame is 
attributed to the Nile water; at the same time, 
little account is taken of other adjuncts in the 
way of unwholesome food and fruit. The best 
advice that can be given to the invalid will be, to 
live sparingly for the first few days after arrival, 
and imitate as much as possible the food and modes 
of cooking to which he had been previously accus- 
tomed, attending carefully to the first signs of 
bodily derangement. With these "ear age he } 
may safely drink the well-filtered Nile water, which 
is cool and delicious.. 

Before starting, it will be advisable to ha 

about in the river for a day or two, to see that a 
is right, and especially that the boat is made com- 
fortable, and that the provisions have been put on 
board, inasmuch as the dragoman is generally dis- 
posed to take everything for granted. 
Although the river-scenery is constantly bora, 
ing, there is often considerable sameness ; at all 
events, a supply of books is a desideratum. The 
naturalist may ‘converse with Nature’s charms, 
and view her stores unrolled ;’ the draughtsman 
will have ample scope for his pencil, and may 
feast his fancy among the noblest of Old World 
ruins. These can be easily visited on donkeys ; 
a lady and gentleman’s saddle being usually part 
of the dragoman’s outfit ; and here let us caution 
the delicate to beware of the cold and sometimes 
mephitic air and draughts in many of the temples 
emt tombs, For example, the temple of A 
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Simbull in Nubia, and the Tombs of the — 
at Thebes, are dangerous resorts for persons wi 
weakened air- ges, 

As to clothing, the invalid ought to carry 
supplies of light and warm descriptions, which he 
may be required to doff and don, often twice 
during the day. Unless well ene up and 
under an awning, it is not advisable for very 
delicate persons to leave the saloon after sunset. 
During November and the three following months, 
dew falls profusely at night all over the Valley of 
Thebes r 9 pM. It is, however, dispersed 
before 9 a.M., and in the form of fleecy cirri may 
be seen floating at high altitudes in an otherwise 
clear and delightfully serene atmosphere. The 
dew almost vanishes in Nubia, above the First 
Cataract, in consequence of the close proximity of 
the desert to the river. Thus the climate, from 
veins moist, as in Egypt, becomes exceedingly dry 
in Nubia. 

Travellers sometimes sail at night when the wind 
is favourable ; but as time ought to be no object, 
the preferable plan is to halt at dusk and start after 
breakfast. By this means the sick enjoy all the 
scenery, and are saved the annoyance of the creak- 
ing helm at night. The boat should be so placed 
that the morning sun will shine on either the star- 
board or port side for two hours before the patient 
arrives in the saloon, the latticed windows of which 
have been raised, and the outer curtain rolled up ; 
the object being to dispel the sharp morning air, 
by no means an insignificant precaution. But 
it will be found that invalids with susceptible air- 
passages—and they constitute more than one half 
of the winter sojourners on the Nile—who have 
experienced the comfortless feeling of getting out 
of bed and dressing with an Egyptian north wind 
blowing through the boat, will fully appreciate 
this recommendation, Again, on the downward 
voyage, when Boreas blows sharply, the stern win- 
dows should be covered with the satara, and the boat 
allowed to drift stern foremost whilst the patient 
is seated in the cosy nook in front of the saloon. 
A comfortless boat, without a satara, and full of 
draughts from badly fitting doors and windows, 
obliges the invalid to shut himself up during windy 
weather, and thus the full benefit of the climate is 
in a measure lost. 

The grand advantage of the Egyptian climate in 
winter, is its daily serenity and sunshine. How- 
ever strongly the wind may blow, a sheltered corner 
after breakfast-time will always be a sunny one. 
To persons, therefore, with delicate lungs, it is a 
matter of no little importance to be aware of this 
circumstance, and to be enabled at the same time 
to utilise a few simple measures of protection 
against the asperities of the weather. 

The climates of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and the 
desert are, from their superior dryness, far better 
suited for certain lung diseases than the damp 
atmosphere of the Delta and cultivated tracts of 
the low country ; much, however, depends on the 
condition of the patient, who must consult with 
his medical adviser on this point. The climate 
of the Nile Valley in Nubia is much drier than 
that of Lower Egypt; whilst the sharp bracing 
air of the Nubian Desert is often trying to the 
very delicate. The experience of years sug- 
gests to the gem: that provided benefit is 
obtained by the voyage to the First Cataract, 
he will do well to push on to, the Second Cataract, 


and tarry in Nubia as long as the weather will 
permit. He may return to Assowan towards the 
end of February, and bask for a few days among 
the sunny creeks of the rapids, where he will 
enjoy the fine scenery and a delightful climate, 
If equal to the exertion, he can stroll among 
Phile’s interesting ruins, and anchor the boat in 
the sheltered nook just under the grand temple of 
#sculapius—no unsuitable place for the invalid 
who feels the better for his Nubian tour. Indeed, 
if his gratitude for the art which has been the 
means of suggesting remedial measures for his good 
has any tendency to eccentricity, he may imitate 
the ancients, and there and then sacrifice a cock at 
the Temple of Health, where, doubtless, many an 
ancient rate had offered up similar oblations. 

Before drawing our remarks to a close, there 
is one bit of advice we have reserved for the 
a and that is, to find out from his patient, 

efore deciding on the Egyptian climate, whether 
or not he is one of the idle, cheerless, and ay 
beings who has no resources within himself. To 
such a person the Nile voyage will soon become 
tedious and, most likely, unprofitable. Indeed, it 
often happens that invalids of this description find 
themselves worse instead of better at their journey’s 
end ; moreover, even persons in rude health who 
have no active pursuits, mental or bodily, get soon 
tired of the monotony of the boat-life and a hum- 
drum existence which savours little of the enjoy- 
ments of home. On the other hand, he or she who 
can combine instruction with amusement, need 
seldom know a dull moment. 

In concluding these few observations on the 
climate of the Lower Nile, from a sanitary point of 
view, there comes to us this hope, constantly 
suggested by incidents of travel in the Land of 
Plenty—namely, that the day may come when we 
will see European dwellings among the palm- 
groves of Sioot, Thebes, Syene, Wadee, Halfih, &c., 
and hundreds of enfeebled constitutions gaining 
new life and vigour from a winter residence in 
sunny Egypt. 


FLITTERMOUSE WELL 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Once in the open air, I was not long in hurrying 
away from Blackness, feeling more repugnance 
to Janet Horwood than ever; but all the way home 
her face haunted me, and her words kept ringing 
in my ears. What had I done to deserve her 
warning ? She must have imagined, I at last con- 
cluded, that I had tampered with the letter I gave 
to her father ; and it did not detract from my dis- 
like of the girl to feel that I had merited no such 
suspicion. It was a few nights after my visit to 
Blackness, that I chanced to go earlier than usual 
to my rendezvous at Flittermouse Well. It was 
a dark and cold night, but I cared little for that, 
and concealed myself as usual to watch. Presently 
—yes! did I not see in the black darkness a gray 
something moving! I held my breath; and a 
minute after the bright rays streamed out as before 
round the edge of the well, and the outline of a 
bending figure came between me and the light. I 
had resolved that night, that if the apparition came 
again, I would rush out and challenge it. The 
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moment was nearing; I would wait but a few 
seconds longer. I waited, and the figure moved. 
It seemed to be twining something in its long arms. 
What did it mean? Surely it must be some 
spell, some weird incantation. I gazed fascinated, 
whilst the wreathing arms went on twining and 
winding. The eerie notes of the screech-owl fell on 
the stillness of the night, and the bats—from which 
the well derives its name—whirled closer and closer 
round the light.. At length the movement ceased, 
and there followed a pause. The figure appeared 
to bend far over the brink, then a second figure 
rose slowly from the well’s mouth. This was too 
much for my feelings, ‘Be it ghost or be it man,’ 
I muttered, ‘I am determined to find out what 
it is ;’ and springing up, I rushed impetuously for- 
ward and clutched at the gray figure. The shock 
caused it to come in collision with the other form 
I had seen, and at the same moment I heard a 
muttered oath, and then fell back, stunned by a 
blow dealt heavily against my chest. 

When I awoke to consciousness, I also awoke to 
a sensation of pain. I must have been a consider- 
able time on the grass, for though the morning 
had not dawned, the moon had risen, and the first 
objects on which my eyes rested were the swaying 
willow branches. For some time I was at a loss to 
collect my thoughts ; until, on stretching out my 
hands, I felt a precipice on one side of me, and on 
the other the dewy This brought me to 
myself, and I found that I was lying in a perilous 
position close beside the well, with my feet hanging 
over its brink. With some difliculty, owing to 
the pain in my chest and the weary numbness of 
my Sos, I managed at length to rise ; and the 
remembrance of the night’s events returning to my 
mind, I peered into the well. It looked dark and 
fathomless as ever; but attached to the roots of the 
willow which hung over its mouth was a coarse 
rope, knotted together so as to form a rough sort of 

der. Several of the strands were broken, but it 
had evidently been used to assist some one to 
ascend or descend. Probably the second figure I 
had seen had just clambered up by it, when I 
caused so sudden and fell an interruption. So I 
thought; and I furthermore came to two conclu- 
sions. First, that ghosts would neither use rope- 
ladders nor administer such substantial blows as 
the one I had received ; and that they must there- 
fore have been human a with whom I came 
in contact. Secondly, that I had most probably 
precipitated both, by my violence, to the bottom 
of the well. A horrible thought succeeded these 
reflections. They might be both lying there now, 
dead ; and if so, I was their murderer ! 

These ideas were too dreadful for me ; a motive of 
concealment led me to take the next step—namely, 
to collect all the clods and bits of broken earth 
which lay scattered about the grass, and throw 
them, together with the rope-ladder, to the bottom 
of the well. Then, without waiting to hear the 
sound of their fall, I fled, as fast as the pain in my 
limbs would allow me, away down the hill to my 
home. Arrived there, I crept in, as I had so often 
done before, at the casement, closed it, and scram- 
bling into bed just as I was, drew the bed-clothes 
tightly round me, and remained there until the 
morning. What a night I passed! I shudder now 


when I think of it. At last, when morning dawned, 
I fell into a heavy slumber ; and when I awoke, 
it was past noon. Unable to bear the weight of 
my solitary thoughts, I then crept down-stairs. I 
found an unusual stir in the generally stagnant 
household, My grandfather, Deborah, and even 
my aunt Barbara, were all talking of some stirring 
events, tidings of which had just been brought 
them by a man riding across country from Black- 
ness to G——. These events, as far as I could 
gather, were as follows. 

It appeared that at daybreak that morning there 
had been a fray between the smugglers and the 
preventive men, aided by Farmer Horwood and 
other farmers and peasants. It had ended, after 
along conflict and pursuit—as it often did end— 
in the escape of all the smugglers’ gang. As the 
farmer and his men were passing along the shore 
on the way home, however, they had heard groans, 
as of some one in great pain, issuing from among 
the rocks hard by. On following the direction of 
the sounds, they found, not far from the mouth of 
a small cave, one of the leaders of the smuggling 
party, whose absence at the late conflict had been 
remarked, The man was lying on the ground in 
a helpless state, and it was supposed that he had 
fallen over some obstacle on his way through the 
hidden recesses of the cave. On finding whom his 
groans had summoned, the poor fellow made a des- 
perate though vain resistance, and was at length 
forced to yield to his captors, who bound him, and 
then proceeded to search further, in the hope of 
finding some of his associates. Instead of this, 
what was the farmer’s horror, on perceiving the 
form of his daughter Janet lying insensible upon 
the rocky floor, with a terrible wound across her 
face! The poor father, not knowing what to think 
or how to act, had both Janet and the prisoner 
conveyed to Blackness Farm, where their wounds 
were dressed by the surgeon, who was always at 
hand on the occasion of an engagement with the 
smugglers, On being restored to consciousness, the 
first thing which met the eyes of Janet Horwood 
was the lifeless form of the smuggler, who still lay 
where he had been set down in a state of insensi- 
bility. Supposing him dead, she uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek, and breaking from those around her, 
threw herself down beside him, murmuring words 


of passionate grief and endearment. The father’s. 


horror at the confirmation of his worst fears can 
be better imagined than described. The girl was 
forcibly torn from her lover—for such the smug- 
gler was—and, had it not been that the doctor 
positively forbade her removal until she should be 
sufficiently recovered to bear it with safety, the 
enraged parent would have cast her forth from his 
house at once. As it was, he denounced and dis- 
owned her with bitter words. In spite of many 
efforts, neither threats, entreaties, nor exhortations 
could force from the imiserable girl one word con- 
cerning what had passed; and it was the same 
with the smuggler when at last he came to him- 
self. (It was afterwards discovered that Janet had 
long been in the habit of meeting this man under 
cover of darkness, at Flittermouse Well, when he 
delivered into her safe keeping some of the con- 
traband goods which fell to his share, receiving in 
exchange food and other necessaries, which helped 
to support him and his comrades whilst they re- 
nl in hiding in the caves along the shore.) 
Whilst Deborah was circumstantially detailing 
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to me all these events—with that delight in 
horrors characteristic of her sex and position in 
life—a dreadful horror and reproach had been 
, anya creeping over me, which caused a cold 

ew to gather on my forehead, and a violent fit 
of trembling to seize my limbs. Deborah, not 
being observant, noticed neither of these symptoms, 
though I could scarce find breath to falter out the 
— ‘What do you think will be done to the 
ian 

‘He will be transported for life, was the read 
answer, ‘if he is not hanged.’ 

‘But why? He was not concerned in the fray, 

‘He has been chief leader of many a one before 
this” answered Deborah ; ‘and if he was not con- 
cerned in this one, it was because he couldn’t be, 
having broken his leg. If ever a man deserved a 
sentence,’ she added vindictively, ‘ he will’ 

At these words I turned away with a sick heart, 
not caring to hear more. The rest of the day 
I passed wretchedly enough. It was clear to 
me that ae of the preceding night were 
Janet Horwood and the smuggler. In my sudden 
mad violence, I must have caused them both to fall 
to the bottom of the well, from which they had 
crawled—wounded as they were—along the sub- 
terranean passage to the entrance of the cave. 
Here, probably, they were overcome with weak- 
ness, and were consequently discovered, as has 
been described. I was not, then, actually a 
murderer, as I had at first dreaded ; but was not 
what I had brought on almost worse than death ? 
Better death than a lifelong disgrace and banish- 
ment from home! Better, far better death than 
ay aT for life! So I owned to myself 
that 1 should have thought in my own case. 

Even now, I could not rest without having 
made sure that Flittermouse Well was tenantless. 
Towards evening, therefore, as it grew dark, I 
provided myself with a lanthorn and some string, 
and set. out in that direction. All was silence 
and ws at that ill-omened spot. Cautiously 
and fearfully I lit my lanthorn, and tying it to 
one end of the string, lowered it gently down 
the well. Down, down it went to the bottom, 
shewing the ground strewn with fragments of turf 
and the rope I had cast there, but nothing more. 
I returned home with my former convictions 
strengthened—to rest, but not to sleep. 

For days and days I was haunted by the thought 
of Janet Horwood and the smuggler ; the more so 
when I learned—about a month after the events 
I have related—that the former had been expelled 
from her father’s house, and that the sentence of 
transportation had been carried out upon the latter. 

It 1s a curious fact, that in all my wanderings, 
whilst my mind was thus disturbed, my feet in- 
voluntarily led me each day to Flittermouse Well, 
where I would stand gazing at the scene of these 
adventures which had ended so tragically. One 
day, being drawn there as usual by some irre- 
sistible impulse, a circumstance occurred which 
co a stop to my wanderings on the Dunmoor 

ills for many years. I had been gazing into 
the gloomy depths of the well, as was my custom, 
when I became conscious of a presence near 
me, and a face which made 
my heart leap with terror. It was the face of 
Janet’ Horwood, but how changed since last I 
saw it! It seemed as if a more than human 
expression of malicious hatred glared now from 


those black eyes, and a livid scar, that had scarce 
healed, crossed one temple and cheek. I stood 

i taking in these details; I even 
remember noticing, with an additional thrill of 
horror, that she wore a long cloak of duffel gray 
when she drew near and stood before me, tall an 
erect. 

‘What brings you here?’ she asked in a low 
stern voice. ‘How dare you revisit the scene of 
your cowardly wickedness, Is it not enough that 
oe have ruined two lives, but you must come 

ere and gloat over the remembrance ! one! 
and beware,’ she added slowly and impressively, 
‘how you cross my path again. 

There was something so dreadful in the su 
pressed anger of her tone, and in the look she 
fixed on me, that, added to the remorse I felt for 
the harm I had unintentionally done her, caused 
me tosink on my knees before her. ‘I—I thought 
it was the ghost,’ I stammered—‘the gray ghost. 

e ghost, the gray ghost!’ re anet in 
a sneering voice. ‘ Ay thought it was the ghost, 
did you? You had better beware for the future 
of the ghost of Flittermouse Well!’ And so saying. 
she turned, and left me as suddenly as she had 
come. 

Before another month had elapsed, I had ran 
away from my home at the manor. { felt that I 
could not stay any longer in the neighbourhood of 
Flittermouse Well. The events that had occurred 
had so wrought upon me, that I determined to 
leave my dreary home and all that could remind 
me of the past ; and, contrary to what might have 
been expected, fortune befriended me. I ma 
to obtain money enough before another year had 
cee to pay my passage to Australia, whither, as it 

— many emigrants were just then bound. 

y relations did not trouble themselves much 
about me, apparently, for years passed without my 
hearing either of them or of Dunmoor. I tried to 
banish from my memory all that had happened ; 
and set to work to earn money. Fortune sem 
me again; young as I was, I succeeded well in 
sheep-farming ; and at the age of thirty I returned 
with my young wife to England, a comparatively 
rich man. 

On my return, I would not suffer myself to 
revisit the scenes of my childhood ; and I never 
mentioned the circumstances I have here related 
d I lived ha 

Years on, an i ppily with my 
young wife, whom I dearly loved ; all the wild 
imaginations of my youth having been effectually 
quenched in the prosaic process of gaining a liveli- 
hood. My happiness seemed complete when a son 
was born to me. I had now an heir to my savi 
and on this child I centred all my interest. "fe 
throve as well as I could desire ; and for the space 
of two years all went smoothly. At the end of that 
time there fell on me a blow which nearly crushed 


me. 

One evening I had just returned from a long 
journey, and was walking home from the coach- 
office, eagerly looking forward to the meeting with 
my wife and child, when, as I neared my own 
house, I noticed a woman standing by the gate, 
muffled in gray. I had to pass quite near to her, 
and as I did so she uncovered her face and turned 
it full upon me. It was old and changed, but 
there was no mistaking that look of deadly hatred, 
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once seen, never to be forgotten, and a glance suf- 
ficed me to recognise the face of Janet Horwood. 
Involuntarily, I hurried through the gateway, and 
when I cast a look behind me, the figure had dis- 
appeared. A gloomy foreboding had now come 
over my heart, which reasoning failed tq dispel. 
I hastily knocked at the door of my house; it 
was opened, and I learned the fatal tidings that 
my. boy was dead and buried. A sudden attack 
of illness had come on, the nurses said, and after 
a few hours of suffering he had died. They had 
sent an express messenger for me, but I was already 
on my journey home—a journey of several days, 
and the message failed to reach me. 

The foreboding I had felt was now accounted 
for; but if I had my suspicions concerning the 
cause of my child’s pg kept them to myself. 
My wife and I could not bear to live where our 
darling had died, so we left our home, and 
removed to a distance. , 

After another year had elapsed, my wife again 
presented me with a son, and, freed from old 
associations, I held up my head once more and 
rejoiced, Mother and child both did well, and 
in my new joy I kept jealous guard over my boy, 
never stirring from the house till my wife was 
well enough to come down-stairs. Even then it 
was only nt business that took me away from 
home for a few hours, In the evening I returned, 
and on my way home I was pondering on my new 
treasure, when I encountered a woman, who turned 
as I passed and looked me in the face. It was 
Janet Horwood again. This time rage mingled 
with my horror, and I sprang towards her; but 
she eluded me, and vanished from my sight. 

My old forebodings returned tenfold, and I 
entered my home with a sinking heart. My foot- 
steps echoed like sounds of doom through the 
silent hall. Breathing thickly, I passed up-stairs, 
and opened the door of my wife’s chamber. She 
was lying on the bed with her back towards me. 
I approached her. Our baby lay on herarm. I bent 
over her, and kissed her. Her face was cold. I 
listened for her breathing: there was no sound. 
Mother and child were both dead. 

Medical evidence was given that they died from 
the effects of a strong poison; but there was no 
evidence to disclose the murderer. Suspicion fell 
here and there, but without proof. I was myself 
accused of having done the deal but I was ac- 
quitted. I believe every one thought ‘hat my 
inind was deranged by what I had gone through. 

Ido not know what has impelled me to write 
this history. The same influence, perhaps, that 
has caused me, a broken-hearted man, to return to 
the now deserted manor, and that leads me eve 
day to the brink of Flittermouse Well. I write it 
in the old oak-panelled dining-room; and some 
impulse me to bring it to a close to-day 
—the wind in the sycamores moaning a dirge 
meanwhile. 

I was at the well this morning; a heavy rain 
had fallen in the night, and all was silent and 
deserted. The willow branches were dripping, and 
the og was soaked and dank. Yet r saw 
traces of footsteps which must recently have been 
imprinted ; and close to the well’s mouth there 
lay an old, worn cloak of gray duffel—not sodden 
by the rain, but as though it had just fallen there. 
By these tokens, and by a strange presentiment in 
my heart, I think that Janet Horwood is not far 


off, and the same presentiment warns me that we 
shall meet once more. 
* + * * 

After reading the singular history I have given 
above, I made inquiries in the neighbourhood 
sapering the former tenants of Dunmoor Manor ; 
and was told that they were respectable farmers, 
who had made it their home for many years. 
there was nothing tragical to be told in connection 
with them, I concluded that the writer of the above 
narrative must have belonged to a family of older 
date. I made further inquiries, therefore, and 
discovered that a family of the name of Roche had 
the manor long ago; that 

died, and the rest of the family had deserted 
the house, and gone no one knew whither; that 
after this, the house had remained untenanted for 
many a year, until at length a member of the 
family—an old man, and reported to be insane— 
had returned there. 

‘ And what became of this old man ?’ I asked of 
my informant. 

‘ Well, sir,” was the answer, ‘the tale runs as 
how he was found lying dead at the bottom of an 

nd the name of the pit ?’ I inquired eagerly. 
‘Flittermouse Well.’ 


FEMALE NAIL-MAKERS. 

A NUMBER of years ago, when visiting Birmingham, 
we were not a little horrified at seeing women, 
said to be mothers of families, working at forges 
with anvil and hammers at nail-making. There 
they were, grimy and imperfectly clothed, toiling 
at an employment which we had been accustomed 
to think was suited only for men. It was a sick- 
ening sight. So much has been done of late to 
meliorate the condition of women—for one thing, 
they are not allowed to work in coal-pits—that we 
imagined female nail-making was a thing of the 
past. It turns out that such is not the case. In 
what is called the Black Country in England, nail- 
making by females goes on the same, if not worse 
than ever; for the appetite for drink and a love 
of idleness among certain classes of workmen 
aggravate the condition of their wives, and, as 
matters go, women are obliged by family necessities 
and other circumstances to take to the hammer 
and anvil. Surely, this is a grievous social wrong, 
deserving of a prompt remedy. 

We glean the following sad facts on the subject 
from the Report of Mr Baker, Inspector of Factories, 
The Report embraces extracts from the testimony 
offered by Mr Sub-inspector Brewer, on the nail 
and chain making district, and refers to the half- 
year ending with April 1875. 

‘From both the nail and chain trades there are 
strong representations made against the labour of 
women, whether as to the numbers employed or 
the size of the articles made. The women are said 
to take the place of fathers as well as of husbands, 
while the men are idle and drunken. So difficult, 
too, are some of those shops to find that the same 
place may be passed many times, and only be 
discovered at last by the merest accident... . 
“T thought this was a free country,” was a remark 
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which greeted me as I entered a nail-shop in the 
outskirts of a large manufacturing town. I in- 
quired what was the matter now, and was answered : 
“Do you call this a free country where women 
are employed in such trades as these are here?” 
I replied I had again and again discussed this 
question with working-men around me, and I am 
now continually asked whether I cannot do some- 
thing to stop women’s labour, especially in and 
around Halesowen, where “ hundreds” work (mak- 
ing the large nails or spikes) is the order of the 
day, and is far fitter for men’s work than women’s, 

‘The root of all the evilin the Black Country 
appears to be drunkenness, no matter whether the 
drinker be puddler, collier, chain or nail maker. 
The outcry against the colliers’ and puddlers’ wives 
working is very great ; not, perhaps, so much from 
their influx into the trade, but from the fact that 
they work night and day, and toil and slave—and 
for what? Not for the price that straightforward 
masters would give, but for any price any crafty 
knave of a master chooses to offer. These people 
work and do not stand out for“ tommy” and “beer” 
so long as they can get something to satisfy their 
half-starving families; while the ought-to-be 
bread-winner is luxuriating in some public-house 
at his ease in “training his whiffet” for some 
future running, on beef-steaks and the best of good 
fare. Day by day I am more and more convinced 
that this woman’s labour is the bane of this place, 
Nor do I confine this remark to the nail and chain 
trade alone. It was only the other day that a 
young woman, addressing me, said : “I say, master, 
I wish you would make my man do a little more 
work, and me less. I married a swell, I did.” On 
my inquiring what she meant by a swell, she 
replied : “Why, whenI married him in the morning, 
he had a smart gold watch and chain and a smart 
dickey ; but when we came to go to bed at night, 
I’m blessed if he had e’era shirt on, and ever since 
I’ve had to keep him by working in the brick- 
yard, and not only keep him, but find him money 
to drink.” 

‘Nor is this state of things confined to the Black 
Country. At Bromsgrove I heard also of the grow- 
ing custom of idle, lazy young lads looking out for 
skilled industrious wives in order to obtain an 
easy life. Things go on smoothly for a time; but 
then come children, and perhaps sickness, and the 
idle hand of the legitimate bread-winner has lost 
its craft, or a course of drunkenness has so debil- 
itated him that he can no longer stand the fatigue 
and heat. While the mother toils and slaves, the 
children are left uncared for, to wander shoeless 
and in rags, till they are old enough to blow the 
bellows for their father at a miserable pittance 
per week—to be kicked and cuffed, hear filthy, 
indecent, and blasphemous language, and are then 
sent into the shop amid men degraded by drink 
and gambling, in time to follow the same course. 
Take, again, the instance of a collier’s wife in this 
Black Country who works at chain-making about 
ten hours a day, for which she is paid eight shill- 
ings, though if she had taken her work to an 
honest master she might have had twelve shillin 
Out of this, before she can take any for herself, she 
has probably to pay for nursing her baby while 
she works, two shillings a week for her breezes, 


that is, firing for her nail-making, and one shilling 
for the hire of her stall, leaving her half-a-crown 
for her subsistence. It is true, this may not be 
the same in every case, but in far too many it is, 

‘My experience is; that the chief encouragers 
of such labour as this are the middlemen, the 
foggers, and the drunkards.’ It is explained that 
‘foggers,’ ‘middlemen, and ‘ factors’ are synony- 
mous terms for a class of men who get a living 
by buying nails at a somewhat cheaper rate from 
the working nailer, and selling them at an advance 
to the large masters. To these ‘foggers’ the im- 

rovident hasten, who live from hand to mouth. 

he fogger gets the advantage of all little odd 
quantities, as, for instance, a nailer who takes in 
eighteen ounces of iron would only get paid for 
the pound. Foggers are supposed to be greatly 
mixed up with truck. Mr Brewer goes on: 
‘These “middlemen” are a great curse to the 
trade, for to such the poor drunkard flies who 
cannot carry on from week’s end to week’s end, 
to receive the wages of a few hours’ labour, and, 
of course, at reduced prices. The woman with a 
drunken husband is much in the same plight. 
Lots of these middlemen keep public-houses and 
“tommy” shops, and carry on a system of “truck.” 
Thus, if a workman would decline to spend his 
money at his employer's house, he gets no more 
work, and therefore cannot refuse; drink they 
must have, and drink they will have, whether 
they starve their families or not. It is rare to 
find many men at work on the first two days of 
the week. The sanitary condition of the shops is 
often bad. Women certainly work often in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, but then in the 
chain-shops most of it is hand-work, and no 
“oliver” (that is, not work with a heavy instru- 
ment for welding links together). 

‘Not many days since, a tale was related to me 
by an ironmaster of what happened in a brickyard 
near Bilston a short time back. The manager 
noted a girl carrying clay looking exceedingly ill. 
Thinking she had been drinking over-night, he 
exclaimed ; “ Why, Clara, you don’t look up to 
much this morning.” “No more would you,” was 
the retort, “if you had had a child during the 
night.”’” Mr Baker acknowledges that this Report 
of Mr Brewer's is ‘sensational,’ adding, however : 
‘But I have not introduced a tithe of what he 
and other writers have said of this Black Country. 
In a Report of this kind, or any kind, it is inde- 
scribable, and much must necessarily be omitted. 
But I believe from what I have myself seen, all 
that I have written is true, and I am afraid that 
all I should have written is true also. And the 
remedy? That I respectfully leave to the Royal 
Commissioners, before whom I have laid Mr 
Brewer's Report.’ ‘Mr Baker calls attention to 
one possible result—namely, that as women are 
often obliged to use the “olivers” to weld their 
chain-links, &c., weakly work or occasionally bad 
iron may be introduced in the fabrication of cable 
chains, on the safe holding of which many lives 
may depend in rough weather at sea; and that, 
at all events, testing by a government official 
is desirable before they are trusted for such 
purposes,’ 
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